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to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
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making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 


Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsL=# Communism 
or Comptex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, 7 ibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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Communities right where they are. 


Oneida Circular. 


A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WORK. 





BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
Sweet wind, fair wind where have you been? 
“T’ve been sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky ; 
I’ve been grinding a grist in the mill hard by; 
I’ve been laughing at work while others sigh ; 
Let those laugh who win !” 
Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing? 
“’m urging the corn to fill out its cells ; 
I’m helping the lily to fashion its bells ; 
I’m swelling the torrent and brimming the wells; 
Is that worth pursuing?” 
Redbreast, redbreast what have you done? 
“T’ve been watching the nest where my fledglings lie ; 
I’ve sung them to sleep with a lullaby ; 
By-and-by I shall teach them to fly, 
Up and away, every one!” 
Honey-bee, honey-bee, where are you going? 
“To fill my basket with precious pelf; 
To toil for my neighbor as well as myself; 
To find out the sweetest flower that grows, 
Be it thistle or be it rose— 
A secret worth the knowing!” 
Each content with the work to be done, 
Ever the same from sun to sun: 
Shall you amd I be taught to work 
By the bee and the bird, that scorn to shirk? 
Wind and rain fulfilling His word! 
Tell me was ever a legend heard 
Where the wind commanded to blow deferred ; 
Or the rain that was bidden to fall, demurred? 
—Boston Transcript. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
. xl. : 

N June, 1849, Charlotte and the rear-guard of 

the Putney Perfectionsts reached Oneida. 
This Community was then in its infancy, building 
houses, clearing land, planting trees, and doing its 
best “to make a living” from its farm and saw-mill, 
while disciplining and organizing its members. 
There was much rude work to be done. No me- 
chanical contrivance anywhere lightened labor, save 
perhaps at the saw-mill. The kitchen work and 
all else indoors, farming, teaming, and all else out- 
doors, had to be done by the pioneer Communists. 
The sexes mingled much in labor, the men taking 
part in the washing and kitchen work, and the 
women assisting them to lath the new house and 
keep the gardens inorder. Grand “Bees” of all the 
members were often called, for making picket and 
board fences, husking, etc. Criticism was much in 





demand; and that and many other measures were 


often called in requisition to keep the raw recruits 
of Communism harmonic. Thirty or forty chil- 
dren of all ages also had to be instructed and 
guided into true paths. Altogether there was no 
rest for the “tried soldiers,” as the Putney mem- 
bers were called. 

Charlotte arrived in time to participate in these 
pioneer labors. Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. Cragin and 
Mrs. Skinner were then regarded as Mothers of the 
Community, but Charlotte’s influence and example 
were none the less effective; and though there was 
nothing in her that would assume or seek any such 
position for herself, she naturally and irresistibly 
gravitated toward it, and soon took her place as a 
Mother and leader of the Community, not however 


875. 





— Series. Vol. XII., No. 20 
Whole No. 1572. 

in any way to displace the others mentioned. The 
four worked in perfect harmony. Of her official 
character it may be more proper to speak at a fu- 
ture time. Our present desire is to portray her 
spirit during the first few years of her life at 
Oneida, and for this purpose we reproduce the 
following passages from her letters written during 
that period to members of the Community at 
Brooklyn, L. I., where Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cragin, and other leading members, most- 
ly resided. Here is one dated Aug. 28, 1850, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. H. A. Noyes. It has reference to 
some special charge put upon her and Mr. Hamil- 
ton to look after the rising generation : 


“ DEAR HARRIET:—I have thought a good deal 
about the particular responsibilities in which Mr. 
Hamilton and I have been placed, and have been 
feeling around for the right view. I think it has 
been shown to me, and by leading my mind back 
over the method John took with Harriet, George 
and me, that winter he devoted himself to planting 
and watering the word of God in us, in that “ upper 
chamber” at Putney. I know that then he charm- 
ed us with the truth, and intensified it by spirit and 
by word, by diagrams, Bible-classes, criticisms, 
confessions, etc., etc. If I can water in any degree 
here as I have been watered, and my heart be a 
channel for the flow of the true spirit to the chil- 
dren, I shall rejoice indeed. We began yesterday 
morning to hold a Bible-class among the older boys 
and girls before breakfast, and at night Mr. 
Hamilton takes the boys and I the girls separately, 
for a familiar conversation, confessions, etc. I 
expect to find my mind become more fertile, and 
things open up more as we advance. I shall hope 
to have suggestions from you. When I appealed 
to the boys and girls for a new movement of heart 
and attention to God and sincerity, they seemed to 
respond with heartiness. Your sister, 

CHARLOTTE.” 





“DEAR Mrs. CRAGIN:—I feel confident that 
God will lead us to the “open door” he has set 
before us, and that we shall find a large field ready 
for cultivation. I feel that my mind is fully turned 
toward the Spirit of Truth, and God has in a great 
measure cleansed me from old adhesions. It is 
very pleasant to me now, to have no reputation to 
maintain in the superficial good opinion of the 
Community. I resolved last night to consider my 
recent trying experience as ended, and to direct my 
attention away from evil in myself and others, and 
concentrate it upon good and its cultivation.” 





“DEAR Mrs. Noyes:—Your note to me and 
the three Home-Talks received within a week have 
been very edifying. The discourse on Justification 
and the Spiritual Mind was indeed heavenly food. 
I felt that I could urge all to eat and give them- 
selves to the business of digestion. I admire the 
doctrine of Patience in the last Home-Talk. The 
suffering and chastisement we receive are all for 
our benetit. Comparing my experience now with 
what it was three years ago, I discover a great 
difference. Experience has wrought hope and a 
conviction that here we have and need to have “no 
continuing city.” Mother is quite well: her cir- 
cumstances are favorable, and faith does certainly 
triumph over disease and old age. Confidence in 
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fatthopathy is increasing in my heart. The ideas 
presented at Brooklyn about angels and our 
guardian spirits are very attractive. I ‘see through 
a glass darkly’ glimpses of heavenly beauty and 
mystery. The expression, ‘Christ gave himself 
for the church to sanctify and cleanse it,’ acquires 
new signification in thinking of the union with 
mankind, commenced by the angels. We are very 
thankful to hear of the victories in N.” 





“DEAR Mrs. NoyEs :—The Home-Talk on “Wo- 
man’s Rights” and the letters from Brooklyn have 
stirred up considerable interest on the subject here. 
Friday we had a meeting in the afternoon to read 
the Talk again and discuss the ideas contained in 
it. Sister Harriet was present, and there was a 
feeling of unanimity and freedom in speaking that 
showed a great advance on the part of all. Sev- 
eral whom we had expected would be unsympathetic 
were free to express their assent to the views. 
The reign of good sense is approaching, and the 
women of the Community are beginning to realize 
that it is a heavenly calling to be pioneers in intro- 
ducing it. Exemption from the curse is one of 
the dearest of woman’s rights. ‘The sincere milk 
of the Word,’ which has been and is being given 
us, is showing its good effects I think in increased 
strength, hope and desire for improvement. ‘He 
that is feeble among you shall be as David.’” 

In one of her letters written about this time we 
find this expression of her appreciation of her 
brother J. H. N.: 

“IT have been wishing some days to write to you, 
not to burden you with complaints (for I truly feel 
that I have all and abound), but rather to express 
the increase of my first-love devotion to John—the 
gratitude which melts my heart for his loving kind- 
ness and patience with me, and the loyalty which 
gathers strength constantly from a remembrance 
of the past, and will, I am sure, reign over all 
other affections, and have ‘salvation for walls and 
bulwarks.’ You judged rightly that his word of 
love and commendation would be joyfully received.” 


The summer of 1851 found her at the Brooklyn 
Community ; and among her manuscripts for that 
year is a journal of an excursion which she and 
others of the Brooklyn Community made up the 
Hudson in the “Rebecca Ford,” a small craft 
owned and manned by the Communities. Small 
events are sometimes as good as large ones in il- 
lustration of character; and in this simple recital 
of her experiences on that river-excursion twenty- 
four years ago we find much reminding us of her 
genuine love of the beautiful, of her lively appre- 
ciation of whatever is harmonic in conduct and 
events, and of her tendency to discover good in the 
characters of her associates. “ We left our Brook- 
lyn home,” she says, “with a benediction of love and 
faith. The wind and the tide were favorable. We 
passed rapidly around the Battery, having beautiful 
views of the bay, shipping and wide horizon, stud- 
ued with cities and villages. I admire more and 
more the lavish beauty God has given this city and 
State. We made fine progress up the river. The 
afternoon was beautiful, and harmonized perfectly 
with the genial, musical flow of our feelings. Now 
at evening we have something sublime in a thun- 
der-storm in the Highlands.” She describes the 
exquisite beauty of the scenery of the river along 
the Highlands. Farther up “the banks on the 
eastern side are gently rising, woody and green, 
and houses peer out from among the trees. The 
western shore near us is more bold and precipitous. 
There is a high, round promontory of rocks just 
ahead, partly covered with trees, that is very 
picturesque. Some of us went ashore, climbed a 
high, woody precipice, and had a delightful view of 
the river and country back of the shores. We 
wandered off, gathered wild roses, and admired 
greatly the cedar trees so abundant with their 





symmetrical forms and thick, dark-green foliage. | ny it. We find the whole surface of the earth to 


The odor of the woods and flowers carried us back 
to childhood days. We are unanimous in thinking 
our cup of happiness has been full; it has been to 
me one of the most agreeable times I ever had, 
both as regards cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirit 
and novel and romantic circumstances. One in- 
cident that occurred this afternoon was exquisitely 
beautiful. 
one reading aloud to the rest, four or five martins, 
flying about, lighted on our rigging. They seemed 
full of love and sport, flying off a little way, then 
returning, hovering about our sail, chirruping and 
twittering in the most playful and lover-like style. 
It produced a feeling in us that was truly poetical.” 


These brief extracts from that old journal reveal 
a nature which, while deep and earnest, is yet open 
to all beauty—a nature that enjoys with poetic fer- 
vor varied and picturesque scenery, the sublime 
thunder-storm, the song and play of birds. And 
those were Charlotte’s characteristics to the last. 
With all the cares which came upon her in her 
position as Mother of the Oneida Community she 
never lost her simplicity and her love of the beau- 
tiful. 


THE BIBLE THE CORNER-STONE OF 
CIVILIZATION. 





The following quotations are from a late sermon 
of the Rev. R. Herber Newton, preached from 
the text: 


‘*And that from a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness. ‘That the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished in all good works.’’—Second Epistle to Timothy, 3: 15, 
16 and 17. 


All our memories of the past are associated with 
the Bible; all the light that streams upon the pres- 
ent comes from that page; all the hope that leads 
us onward is from the light shed, forecasting into 
the future, from this holy book; and it would be 
tearing out our innermost identity if we should lose 
the faith in which we had been educated that God 
has spoken to us in this blessed book of his reve- 
lation. Nay, more, our society to-day founds it- 
self upon this holy volume. If we have to-day a 
civilization that is orderly and progressive, it is 
owing to this blessed Word. The conceptions un- 
derlying our civilization to-day are Christian. Hu- 
manity was a conception begotten by the Jewish 
prophets and brought to the full birth in Jesus 
Christ. Human rights are taught by this same 
Scripture. Liberty is its spirit; equality is but the 
application of its doctrines of human brotherhood. 
The manhood of to-day, orderly and self govern- 
ing, is the education of the Bible. Our social 
problems receive the key of their solution in its 
principles, and classes are unifying by its power, 
for international relationships owe their bonds of 
peace to this holy Word. The Bible-reading area 
is synonymous with the area of progressive civili- 
zation. To take from us, then, tnis Bible, the 
corner-stone and foundation of our civilization, 
would be to undermine the whole fabric. No won- 
der that we individually, and as members of a so- 
ciety, tremble at the very thought that the authority 
of Scripture may be invalidated. It is a novel and 
perplexing sight to see the royal authority itself in 
the witness-box cross-questioned by the examiner, 
brow-beaten by rude and critical questions. We 
are unused to such revolutionary proceedings, and 
we are troubled 


Nevertheless, my friends, we must meet the 
question; for here is the fact that with the pro- 
gressive developments in science its teachings are 
becoming more and more antagonistic to the open- 
ing part of Scripture, the Book of Genesis, which 
it has especially examined. I need not remind you 
of this. To take simply one iliustration, that 
wherewith this conflict began, if we read literally 
the story of Genesis, we believe that the world was 
created in a certain order therein given, 6,000 years 
ago in round numbers. But if we follow the guid- 
ing of the scientific man—that is, the guidings of 
the simple facts of nature, as they are interpreted 
and unfolded with the utmost care and most scrupu- 
lous truthfulness—we can not believe this story. 
We can not believe it, simply because the red, 
rocky pages of God’s great wrought-out Word de- 


be composed of strata, superimposed one upon the 
other, which all point to interminable eras. We 
find thirty fossiliferous strata, each bearing in it the 
remains of life—some still existent, some extinct 
forms—or bearing within them, or many of them at 


| at least bearing within them, the forms manifestly 





of slow creation. 
Thus, for instance, the chalk formation is the de- 


| posit of the skeletons of minute and microscopic 
While we were all together on deck, | 


animals in uncountable and unthinkable numbers. 
Thus, for instance, in the débris of continents— 
that which has been once soft earth or mud, and is 
now petrified into stone—we find perfect forms of 
leaves, showing how gradual the formation was and 
how gentle the pressure was upon the forming soil. 
All these, and many other similar facts, point to 
conclusions utterly irreconcilable with the story of 
6,000 years. This was, as you remember, however, 
but the beginning of the conflict between science 
and religion. Science has gone on from this point, 
disputing at every step the authority of the Scrip- 
tural account of Genesis. It has gone on in this 
direction, not having as yet fully proven the an- 
tiquity of man, but pointing unmistakably to it, 
alike by the discovery of relics of man in the de- 
posits of eras long antedating the 6,000 years of our 
Bible, and by philology pointing to a united race, 
from which all the great European and Indian fami- 
lies have diverged in periods beyond our concep- 
tion; pointing to, I say, if not having already 
proved, a far longer existence of man than any that 
Scripture indicates. So also the modern theory ot 
evolution, which in its general form, is accepted by 
scientific men, unmistakably stands in antagonism 
to the idea of Scripture of God forming man, with- 
out connection with the animal creation below him. 
It points us toa gradual development of man in 
his physical formation from the living things below 
him. All these, and other developments and ten- 
dencies of science, are seen by us to be in direct 
contradiction, apparently at least, with the words 
of Scripture contained in Genesis. The church 
first denied that the teachings of science could be 
true, then turned to reconsider the actual words of 
Scripture, yielding step by step, being pushed back 
apparently, as Dr. Draper and other writers have 
pointed out, until people no longer believed that the 
book of Genesis is an infallible account of the or- 
igination and creation of the earth and of man 
upon it. This is the conflict as our scientific 
teachers point it out tous. Let me say, then, as I 
have already intimated, this conflict is one which is 
rather in the general drift and tendency of the evi- 
dence, than in that which is established in respect 
to many of the claims that science urges. What 
are we to make of this? There are several courses 
to pursue. In the first place, we may take the po- 
sition the Church early took, and deny in toto all 
the teachings of science, or anathematize it as our 


Holy Father in Rome has done as part of a devil- . 


born inspiration. We may, I say, resolutely and 
stoutly deny all these facts. I remember, it was 
not many years ago, that in my then enlightened 
state I affirmed the possibility of God’s having 
created the earth with fossil fishes imbedded in it 
in order to try and test the faith of men. I have 
happily outgrown that irrational conception, but it 
is a conception that still a considerable part of the 
Church holds. * * * * Surely God’s word 
can not rest on any such compromise as this. * 
* * * * Itis with this notion of the Bible, 
and not with the Bible itself, that science is in con- 
flict. Read from that book to which I have been 
referring, and you will find that the only conflict it 
claims is with the literal authority, the literal infalli- 
bility of the words of Scripture upon scientific 
questions. If, therefore, instead of attempting to 
reconcile the teachings of science with the literal 
words of Scripture, and framing some provisional 
satisfaction for the present, we ask ourselves calm- 
ly and dispassionately, and reverently, this morn- 
ing, Is this the true notion of the Bible? we shall 
be grappling with a truth that will enable us to 
solve these questions of conflict between science 
and religion, and which, if we find, will deliver us 
from the fear of future contradiction. * * * * 


In the seventh chapter of the First Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians, we have a striking dis- 
crimination as to the course he took. The apostle, 
advising on a delicate subject on which he is evi- 
dently not clear because not conscious of his own 
authority in the words that he speaks, thus dis- 
criminates: ‘But she is happier if she so abide 
after my judgment, and I think also that I have the 
spiritof God.” * * * * * Thus we find 
differences of style between the writers betokening 
individuality. Then we find manifest imperfec- 
tions in the reasons of some, inaccuracies not im- 
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portant, but still inaccuracies in dates, and in 
chronological statements. Then we find the most 
evident tokens of polish, and a literary elaboration 
of style almost resembling that of a former school 
of English poetry. Why we find manifest a crude 
notion of God “in the beginning,” of morality, of 
the law of revelation, of slavery, of the spirit of 
hatred and other forms of corrupt and low morali- 
ity, and we find these low opinions of God raising 
and uplifting, and we find a progressive morality 
and a progressive theology all through the Scrip- 
ture. We find manifestly that the books are of 
different ethical value and of different moral worth, 
and ‘putting these things together I think, a 
careful and impartial examination of the structure 
of the Scripture, which any intelligent person is 
able to make, would of itself dispel the notion that 
from the beginning of God we have God’s authori- 
ty for all that is recorded in the Scripture, and all 
the words taught in the Scripture. ad * 
* * . + * 

* * And now when we see that the Bible 
was not intended to teach what science teaches, we 
find still the questions science can not solve solved 
by it, for when scientific men have told us all they 
can find out concerning the origin of things, the 
question still remains, whence this protoplasmic 
matter, and how came this powerful principle that 
makes all its life into being? The answer is there. 
We must compare it with the cosmogonies of the 
other ancient peoples to see the comprehensiveness 
of that first word “in the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” That is a truth unto 
the spirit of man, which to-day and always science 
will need to supplement its teachings, and that we 
have in Scripture. So I do not attempt to recon- 
cile the ideas of science, regarding the creation of 
man, in details with Scripture. That which is es- 
sential in the Hebrew story is not that God created 
man out of plastic clay. That was a poetical rep- 
resentation of the truth. That which is essential 
in that representation of the truth—man’s dual 
nature, at once earthly and heavenly, he standing 
at the top of the animal kingdom, he being: linked 
with God in his higher sphere, and having the im- 
age of God in him—that is the truth taken in con- 
nection with the great fact of the unity of the hu- 
man races which science will teach us, as it is be- 
ginning to teach us now. That is the essential 
part of the story in Genesis. It is not necessary 
that we should believe in the actual, literal story of 
their contents. * * * * * Men have be- 
lieved the highest things about this dogmatic in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and then they have 
gone to work, as Ruskin and Carlyle have done, 
and as has been done in the grand Protestant 
countries of England, Germany, and the United 
States, they have gone to work deliberately to set 
aside this Bible as the law of political and social 
morality. They call it the word of God and pay it 
observance on bended knee; set up their selfish, 
godless materialism for Christianity, and by their 
system of political science attempt to dissolve hu- 
man brotherhood from their responsibility to divine 
law. Now, my friends, it is this notion that has 
robbed the Bible of its power. They place their 
Bible upon a pedestal to do it obeisance and put it 
out of their daily life. What we need is to read in 
the Bible the actual word of God concerning our 
lives as to the men to whom they come—the word 
concerning politics and society, home and business ; 
what we need is to carry it to our homes and there 
in our solitude to get nearer to it, so that we can hear 
God’s voice streaming through it and God’s bless- 
ing coming down on our household. The truth of 
the word of God is thus brought down to us, its 
power is over us, and I[ dare to say to you here that 
your faith in the Bible is weak solely because you 
don’t choose to follow the teachings of the Bible. 
And so far as you want health and comfort you get 
them as far as you are willing to be illumined with 
the divine light of God. Does it weaken the 
authority of Scripture that the Bible will not hold 
all men? No. and I will say again that is the 
reason why your children are questioning you, put- 
ting questions which you can not answer, because 
it is incomprehensible to you. Your little one says, 
“Ts it possible God inspired the writings of these 
men to put into this book wicked, blasphemous 
words;” is it possible to do so or that God ap- 
proves of these things that were done and you have 
nothing to say, because you believe it is part and 
parcel homogeneously and indiscriminately of the 
word of God? So your children are growing up 
doubtful of that word of God, and you, in your 
willful ignorance about this word of God are re- 
sponsible for their skepticism. Take your children, 
show it as it can become in simple words the his- 
tory of God’s unveiling himself to man through 





hundreds of years, showing them their faults, show- 
ing them himself, and making them good and true 
men. Show them in that Bible record that pro- 
cess by which they grew out of sin and animality, 
out of selfishness and beastialness, grew out into 
the fullness of spiritual manhood, and then say, My 
child, that is the process God is leading you to. 
Hearken, then, to these words of the prophets, 
“Let them feel God that fear God,” and say, My 
child, there is God speaking to you now, the same 
God, ever the same and unchangeable. Do you 
think that child will ever doubt the Scriptures, no 
matter what Darwin may prove—no matter what 
Herbert Spencer and Huxley may say? nay, when 
the conscience sees and feels its wants no other 
evidence, the evidence of the Scripture is self-evi- 
dence ; it is light. You go out into the sun to-day, 
and I ask you shall I believe that the sun shines ; 
you feel it and you know it. Go to the Scripture 
and listen until you see and hear God, and you will 
never raise a question. You will know that it was 
given by the inspiration of God, and it is the reve- 
lation of God to your own soul. I plead, then, in 
no fear about this Bible. When once we observe 
it rationally we shall never fear it bodily. I be- 
lieve with the most uncompromising faith in this 
Bible as the very record of the revelation of God, 
because it inspires me to follow in the old way in 
which the prophets and the psalmists of the ages 
followed the guiding light of God. I plead, there- 
fore, for this Bible as the very Word of God, con- 
taining His Word, which you can not teach on the 
very literal writing, but which it will teach if you 
will only listen to its holy spirit—. Y. 7imes. 





TO OUTSIDE BELIEVERS. 

We ought to give a vote of thanks to the Cir- 
CULAR for its invitation to us to correspond through 
its pages, as our increased ranks and increased 
earnestness make some true medium of communi- 
cation necessary. My experience has taught me 
that Jersonal acquaintance—a knowledge of names 
and residences—does not constitute the great power 
which is to lead us on to combined action in this 
great cause. There is but one thing which can do 
this; that is, sfzritual acquaintance and under- 
standing of each other, and spiritual unity. What 
we want to know first of each other, is the work- 
ings of the inner life. We want to know of each 
heart, how deep, how strong, how steadfast it is 
fixed on the Rock, the Lord Jesus Christ. All 
outer acquaintance must grow on this principle, 
and from this point, or it will be worse than 
nought. To make personal acquaintance needs 
individual nervous power, because of the difference 
in progression and development. Each isolated 
family or individual is more or less influenced by 
the surrounding society in which they live, and by 
its customs. A large share of our outside be- 
lievers hold to all practical purposes the same re- 
lations to society, the churches and other associa- 
tions that they ever did. How many of us have 
reached that happy state spoken of in a late Crr- 
CULAR where one stands outside of all associa- 
tions and patiently awaits coming events? I am 
sure all would be glad to hear the faith experience, 
past and present of such ones. And those who 
know something of the cost of getting there, and 
the cost of remaining there, will probably be 
neither afraid nor ashamed to stand before the 
world as those whose lives, to all intents and pur- 
poses, are identified with the cause of Christian 
Communism. KATE S. PARKER. 

L , WV. Y., May, 1875. 








MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIENCE. 

One evening after a hard day’s work, a Spirit 
came to me and said, “Go and see Gracie T.” 
(This was achildto whichI was particularly attached 
when ababe. and had not seen but once in two years- 
I had heard she was ailing, but did not know she 
was sick.) I glanced at the clock: 
seven, bitter cold, and along walk. I answered, 
“It is too late and I am too tired.” In five min- 
utes the order came again with more force. I 


half past 





waited. In five more it came with great force “Go 
and see Gracie T.” 

I started at once, the presence keeping directly 
in front of me, touching my face. When I reached 
there, I found to my great surprise that a council 
of doctors had just been held over the child. Her 
mother informed me that the physicians were hope- 
less of her recovery. I was alone in an adjoining 
room a few minutes, which I spent in prayer to 
Christ, that his healing, vitalizing power might 
come down to her, and that this attendant Spirit 
might be able to relieve her. I went to her room, 
sat near her; put my face near hers; also took 
her hand a moment. When I left, the Spirit was 
not with me. This was Monday night. She be- 
gan to improve from that time. During the next 
four days I was constantly under influence; could 
not keep my mind on my work or surroundings; 
was inclined to sit mostly with closed eyes. A 
mighty power seemed to hold my conscious self in 
her room. 

Saturday morning I went again. The moment 
I stepped into the door the same Spirit manifested 
itself, touching my face. The child had a good 
color, was quietly sleeping, and out of danger. If 
I ever felt my whole soul rise to God in thankful- 
ness it was then. I said nothing to the parents of 
this, as I did not stand before the public as a me- 
dium, and I was afraid it might disarrange the 
magnetic conditions, which seemed favorable; but 
I told Mrs. H., a friend who had helped care for 
child. I repeatedly asked who the Spirit was, but 
got no answer till the next week. My control said 
it was the child’s grandmother, and she knew her 
in this life. I made inquiries and found that both 
gr indmothers were dead, one knew and loved Gra- 
cie very much. 

During this week I had the care of my own 
child as usual. She seemed to droop day by day, 
and on the last two days could scarcely walk, mani- 
festing all of Gracie’s symptoms in a mild way. 
As Gracie was out of danger, I put in a strong re- 
sistance and soon relieved myself of the influence 
and turned my attention to my own child. I was 
much exhausted but trusted that God would find 
me a way for her. At night 1 took her close in 
my arms and sung over and over again “ We con- 
fess Christ a strong spirit. We confess Christ a 
good spirit. The Lord Jesus Christ can make us 
well.” In half an hour I was so_ powerfully 
charged I could see the influence pass from myself 
to her as one sees heat from a stove. On Monday 
she was as well as ever. This is one of many ex- 
periences, especially during the last three years, 
during which time I have been trying to study and 
test these things in an understanding way. Many 
others have similar experiences, but do not like to 
make them known. I think if they would come for- 
ward and relate them it would greatly help earnest 
seekers after the truth. KATE S. PARKER. 





J. H. Noyes, Honored and Beloved Sir :—I have 
been so much indebted to you personally for 
the beautiful, Christian teachings as given forth 
in your CIRCULAR, that I can not longer refrain 
from thanking you as a student, for the beautiful 
simplicity and Christ-likeness with which you 
speak and teach. How great an influence you 
have exerted upon my mind with the blessing of 
the Spirit of God, in causing the fetters of early 
denominational education to break and let me go 
free and happy into the nearer and brighter sun- 
light of God’s loving benedictions, I can not fully 


express, and eternity only can show us fully the 
blessings that will result from your influence upon 
me as a young man. 

Pleas: send mea copy of your “ Home-Talks” 
with “Male Continence” and “Scientific Propa- 
gation.” 

May God abundantly bless you. As for me, and 
my house, we will serve the Lord Christ all our 
days. Your loving brother, J. Cc. We 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND ANSWERS. 





DEAR ONEIDA CIRCULAR:—Was the disciple’s 
name John (“who leaned on Jesus’ bosom”—see 
St. John, 13: 13, 24,) to whom Simon Peter beck- 
oned that he (‘the disciple whom Jesus loved ”— 
see St. John, 21: 20), should ask Jesus of whom he 
spake that should betray him ? 

And also, was this disciple one of those who 
Christ said should remain alive until the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Second Com- 
ing of Christ? 

And was this disciple the John who wrote the 
book of Revelations? 

By answering these questions directly you will 
greatly oblige an earnestly-interested Bible student. 

I am sincerely and honestly obliged to the O. C. 
for the use of the Berean. Through the teach- 
ings of its pages the Bible has become ‘an un- 
sealed book to me.” The O. C. has my thanks 
for the CrRCULAR. The article headed ‘One of 
the Four” is a special satisfaction to me. I re- 
main very truly yours in the faith, j. BY. 

Smithville, Ohio. 


We understand that the same individual, the 
Apostle John, was referred to in all the passages 
about which you inquire. 





“°C. A. NorTH:—I very much desire your cheap 
style of making a Turkish Bath. If you will 
please explain how one can be gotten up, it will 
afford a great pleasure to us by enabling us to put 
one up here in our house which stands over a 
mill-race.” 


Mr. Easton is writing a series of letters from 
Wallingford on the Turkish bath, and he gives 
this week some particulars as to the best and 
cheapest methods of construction. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpeEnN, EDITOR. 
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BUILDING ON SAND. 


HERE is quite a crop of little Communities 

springing up in this country at the present time, 
none of which are sufficiently developed to be gen- 
erally known. Each of these has its own peculiar 
fundamental principles, each undertakes to demon- 
strate that its style of Communism is the best, and 
nearly all of their projecters and managers appear 
to consider Mr. Noyes’s deduction from the histo- 
ry of past attempts—that true Communism can not 
be securely established on any other than a relig- 
ious foundation—the most absurd deduction that 
could be drawn. They do not believe that religion 
has any thing to do with the success of a Commu- 
nity, or the want of religion with its failure. They 
do not want to believe this. They therefore draw 
up elaborate “ constitutions ” and ‘“‘by-laws” to the 
strength of which they commit their fortunes. The 
weak place in most such Communistic plans is 
where those who make them try to combine Com- 
munism with individualism. They undertake to se- 
cure unity and harmony between the different fami- 
lies and individuals brought together, at the same 
time retaining the bulk of the selfish ownerships 
they before possessed, and with no higher recog- 
nized principle to which they can appeal than the 
rules of their constitution. This isa more diffi- 
cult task than any Hercules undertook. As a 
specimen of the wild Communistic creeds some- 
times promulgated I copy the following : 

“Individuals form Communities. Two, three or 
more must come together on some plan to consti- 
tute a Community. ‘ 

“ Individualism is the natural sacred right of all 
by Which we really do know each other as different 
persons, and by which we can make Communities. 

“Individual Sovereignty is the right to be your- 
self and the right of governing yourself, or the 
right of self-government. 





“The right of governing ,thyself does not in- 
clude any right to govern others. af 

“ Equality is the only natural and harmonious basis 
of Individual Sovereigns. It is the basis of all 
free and easy motion, or movements between indi- 
vidual sovereigns in every avenue of human life— 
the balancing and adjustable principle of all con- 
ditions in a well-organized Community. In exact 
proportion as we deviate from Egwa/zty in our re- 
lation to all others do we lose our power, sover- 
eignty, liberty, harmony, equity and love, and enter 
the opposite conditions of impotency, slavery, in- 
justice, inharmony, hatred and hell. 

‘‘ Equality in property can not be below or above 
the figure of equalization obtained by dividing the 
whole number of persons into the whole number of 
property. It is the natural and proper limitation of 
property to each person, and the natural right of 
every one. Any Community not acknowledging 
this right in adjusting that labor and property 
among its members, as they come and go, must 
end in fraud and crime, and be corrupting to 
society.” 

Wild as it is, this creed has great attractions for 
a certain class of men and women who have noth- 
ing to lose, and who are strongly drawn to any so- 
ciety which has material comforts to divide with 
them, while it imposes no discipline of character, 
They will join a young Community, claim exact 
equality in all the comforts -and advantages of life, 
shirk the labor and disagreeable parts as much as 
the others will let them, and finally leave, quarrel- 
ling for an equal slice of the common property. 
The result is frequently similar to the wretched 
termination of the attempt on Valcour Island, un- 
der Willcox and Shipman. We are safe in saying 
that no Communism worth the name is possible on 
any plan which does not inculcate and secure the 
discipline and improvement of individual character. 
Believers in individual sovereignty will not submit 
to individual discipline, whereas persons of good 
religious faith will submit themselves, first to God, 
then to those of their fellows who are better than 
they. This is why religion is so necessary to the 
existence of a Community. F. W. S. 


Mr. NEwHOUSE has received from the author, 
Verplanck Colvin, Esa., a copy of his ‘Report on 
the Topographical Survey of the Adirondack 
Wilderness of New York, for the year 1873.” The 
work is an octavo of 306 pages, handsomely gotten 
up, and finely illustrated with maps and lithograph 
views. Mr. Colvin’s topographical work has won 
for him an honorable distinction as a surveyor and 
explorer, and he has the gift of telling his story in 
a thoroughly interesting way. We shall probably 
in future give our readers a more extended notice 
of his work. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





HOW TURKISH BATHS ARE CONSTRUCTED. 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—The best equipped Turkish 
Baths are got up in costly styles, and a great deal 
of expense is incurred for luxury and show that 
forms no essential part of the Bath, though it adds 
much to the attractions and serves to make it popu- 
lar. There may be as much difference in the furnish- 
ing of Bath-rooms as in the appointments of a draw- 
ing-room or parlor, and our purpose is to take ad- 
vantage of this margin for economy, and present the 
public with a Bath so cheap that all can have one. 
The poor may thus have this powerful preventive 
against disease in their own hands, while the rich 
may elaborate it with such luxuries as they find 
within their means. With this end in view, we 
have begun by contriving, rather than building, a 
Bath which, though it bears no comparison to the 
airy, well-ventilated establishments of New-York 
and Brooklyn, yet so closely approximates to the 
essential requisites of the Turkish Bath as to verify 
the adage that “ half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
In fact, we think that we have obtained considera- 
bly more than “half a loaf” for we have so far suc- 





ceeded in treating cases of fever and ague with this 
“ pocket edition,” as to convince us that it can be 
placed within the reach of all classes, so as to be- 
come the poor man’s friend. This is our aim, and to 
this end we shall continue to experiment on yet 
cheaper and more simple plans to discover the mini- 
mum cost at which the beneficial results of the 
Turkish Bath can be obtained. 

But some of your readers may wish to know how 
things are managed at these city Baths. After your 
reception in the office, where you pay and hand 
over your watch and such other valuables as you 
may wish to deposit for safe keeping, you are shown 
into a room around which are arranged several 
small recesses all numbered and provided with cur- 
tains instead of doors. Into one of these you step 
and divest yourself of all clothing ; a coarse towel 
is then handed you by an attendant, which you 
wrap around the loins, and then step into a room, 
light and well-ventilated, about eighteen or twenty 
feet square, furnished with easy cane-seated chairs 
and wooden couches. The floor is laid with marble 
or tiles, and is kept warm by steam. The tempera- 
ture of this room is from 120° to 140°; you here sit 
or lie, and sweat as long as desirable, and then en- 
ter an adjoining room, similar in every respect to 
the other, except that the temperature is about 30° 
higher. Here, having remained as long as required, 
you ring a bell and a nude attendant appears, opens 
a door and ushers you into a small room furnished 
with hot and cold water pipes, flexible hose, sprink- 
ler and shower-bath ; he here lays you upon a mar- 
ble slab, rubs you all over with tepid water, presses, 
squeezes, slaps and generally manipulates the mus- 
cles of the body so as to displace any impurities that 
may have secreted themselves among them. You 
are then lathered with shaving soap and gently ex- 
cited with a tolerably soft brush, after which you 
stand up and are sprinkled off with jets of cold 
water. In an adjoining room there is an opportu- 
nity for those who may desire it to take a plunge 
bath. The sensations after this ordeal, are extreme- 
ly pleasant; such sense of bodily comfort must 
be experienced ; itcan not be easily described: seat- 
ed in an easy chair, wrapped in a white sheet, in an 
elegantly furnished room, with a temperature of 
about 70°, you sit or recline, contemplating the 
luxuries of the Turkish Bath, and wishing that all 
your friends could enjoy it, until finding yourself 


sufficiently cooled off, so that the flesh feels perfect- . 


ly dry to the touch, you dress and go on your way 
with the congratulation that you have found a strong 
refuge of defense against that insatiable enemy, 
disease. 


It will be observed that the leading feature in the 
above description is the excessive perspiration ac- 
quired while in a state of rest, and the cooling off 
so thoroughly, that there is less danger of taking 
cold—no matter how inclement the weather—than 
previous to taking the Bath, in fact, it is a prevent- 
ive of cold. 


HOW A CHEAP BATH CAN BE MADE. 


After the above description, I feel somewhat diffi- 
dent about describing our simple contrivance, but 
it must be borne in mind that our object is not to 
show how much the Turkish Bath can be elaborat- 
ed, but to ascertain the minimum cost at which the 
most valuable of its features can be obtained. In 
one of our rooms with a chimney running through 
it, we partitioned off a space seven feet square. 
The partition is made of matched boards and has 
one sash init. The cost of the material and work, 
$10. Two holes were made in the chimney into 
one of which the stove-pipe enters, and into the 
other a pipe which extends to the floor to create a 
circulation of air. This expense might be saved 
by making the second hole near the floor, and put- 
ting over it a wooden slide to serve in the place of a 
register. A stove of sheet-iron and a zinc screen, 
completes our hot-room. Cast-iron stoves are con- 
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demned for such purposes, by scientific men, so we 
prefer and recommend stoves made of sheet-iron. 
We connected the water-pipes over our old bath 
tub, with the water-back on the kitchen stove, so as 
to give convenient sprinkling ; but a more simple 
plan of sprinkling and quite as efficient, is to use 
a common watering-pot with a pail of warm or 
cold water, so that in reckoning the cost of our 
Bath, I included only what is absolutely necessary, 
viz., the cost of the partition and the stove, $20. 

Now let every one who has had the fever and 
ague sit down and make an estimate of how much 
he has paid out for medicine for himself, his wife 
and children during the past two years. Add to 
this the number of days’ work that they have lost 
in consequence of sickness during that time and, 
setting aside the value and comfort of good health, 
let each one make the comparison between such 
actual expenses and the cost, as given above, of 
the Turkish Bath. In some cases, of course, the 
balance will show against the Bath but there is no 
knowing how soon the tables may be turned. On 
the other hand, we know of fafnilies that have been 
almost ruined by sickness and who have spent ten 
times the cost of a Turkish Bath, the possession 
of which would have obviated the necessity of any 
other remedy. 


Our outside friends are getting interested in our 
experiments and a few have tried our simple Bath, 
others have expressed a wish todoso. Those who 
have tried it were so pleased and benefited that 
they have become quite enthusiastic on the subject 
and have inquired if we could not have a Bath for 
public use. We have so much confidence in the 
Bath, that we have commenced fitting up a modest 
one adjoining our factory, where we can more con- 
veniently exhibit its arrangements, and to those 
who wish it, give an opportunity for a trial. 

W. C., May 16, 1875. A. E. 

P. S.—Referring to a statement made by me 
about the first introduction of the Turkish Bath in- 
to the United States, I have since been informed 
that the first Turkish Bath in this country was 
built by Dr. Shepard at Brooklyn in 1863, and the 
first in New York city was built by Dr. Miller in 
1865. The above-named gentlemen are, of course, 
too philanthropic to care for the empty honors of 
the subject, but I desire to make the correction for 
the sake of historic accuracy. 


AN AMERICAN REVIVALIST IN 
GERMANY. 








Not less interesting than the revival work of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey in Great Britain is the 
religious awakening which has begun in Germany 
through the efforts of Mr. Robert Pearsall Smith 
of Philadelphia. The special point aimed at in 
Mr. Smith’s work is the preaching of the necessity 
of present holiness by faith in Christ. He does 
not interfere with existing church organizations, but 
insists that every one who professes Christianity, 
whatever denomination le belongs to, may, and 
must, if honest, rise into a life of holiness through 
faith, right where he is. From published corres- 
pondence from Germany concerning him, we make 
the following extracts : 


“Mr. Robert Pearsall Smith of Philadelphia, has 
been holding religious services in this city during 
the present week. His meetings are of two kinds. 
His morning meetings are of a more intimate and 
private character. His evening meetings are open 
to all. In both, his audiences consist almost ex- 
clusively of Germans, in the morning his hearers 
are from the higher classes of Berlin society, sa- 
lons of this circle having been freely thrown open 
to him. Mr. Smith not being :cquainted with the 
German language has to avail himself of an inter- 
preter, which of course materially interferes with 
the effect of his addresses. It is strange that 
America should just now be exercising so powerful 
an influence in the practical religious life of Europe. 





The Evangelical Alliance Meeting in New York 
opened the eyes of Continental as well as British 
Christians to the energetic life of American Chris- 
tianity. Two American men of no high training or 
peculiar culture have been for the last twelve or 
fifteen months moving the masses in the large 
towns of England, Scotland and Ireland in a man- 
ner unexampled since the days of Wesley and 
Whitefield. And now these are followed by Mr. 
Pearsall Smith, a man of culture and refinement, 
who deals not with the masses outside the pale of 
religious influence, but with the religious world it- 
self. His appeals are to professedly religious men. 
His Evangel is Excelsior; his one theme, nominal 
life must rise into real life. Hence he gathers 
around him ministers of the gospel by hundreds. 
Since he has been in Europe more than three 
thousand ministers of the gospel have attended his 
conferences. Last autumn he gathered in Oxford 
such a congress as England had never before seen. 
Hundreds of ministers from Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and Switzerland, assembled at his invita- 
tion in Oxford where they remained ten days in 
constant fellowship. Arrangements have been 
made for a similar meeting in Brighton, at the end 
of May, at which some four hundred ministers from 
the continent alone are expected to be present. 
Mr. Smith is not a minister. Heisa glass manu- 
facturer. To look at him you might think you had 
before you an English country gentleman. To 
hear him talk in private you might suppose your- 
self talking with a cultivated man of the type pe- 
culiar to the two great Anglo-Saxon lands. His 
manner is quiet and calm. His force lies not in 
strength of his language, but in the quiet intensity 
of his convictions. 
* * * * * * + 
“The crowds who want to hear him are largely 
increasing; the meetings have been multiplied 
from two to four a day. The hall of the Evangeli- 
cal Association, which holds 2,000 people, is only 
used in the morning, since it proved too small for 
the evening meeting, for which the Emperor has 
granted the use of the Garrison Church, which 
holds about 5,000. 
* * * + . * 
“When the Emperor was asked for the Garrison 
Church, an opportunity was found of giving a short 
sketch of Mr. Smith’s work, and the Emperor lis- 
tened to it with marked interest. Countess Egloff- 
stein (a warm-hearted Christian); Countess Reich- 
enbach, of whom I can not say less; a wealthy 
banker, who, together with his wife, are very active 
workers for the Lord ; and the Secretary of State, 
who holds the next place after Prince Bismarck, in 
the Foreign Office, opened their rooms for private 
meetings.” 





HOME ITEMS. 





Augusta E. Hamilton, Fournalist. 


ONEIDA. 
“ BILLY,” our sole surviving deer, has taken to 
wandering over the lawns again. The florists say 
he don’t keep in the garden paths very strictly. 





Mr. H , who was appointed this spring to the 
care of our lawn paths, has invented a machine for 
cutting the grass-grown edges of the walks. This 
machine can be guaged to any width of walk, and 
cuts both sides at once. 


THE eagle is in his lattice-work house again, on 
the eminence overlooking the little pond west of the 
lawn. This is his summer Villa. Imprisonment 
abates none of his fierceness. His actions and ex- 
pression are a mixture of the two opposite quali- 
ties, terror and defiance. To visit him and watch 
his motions, is the daily delight of the children, 
though the dismay of poor bald-head. One day 
I saw a dozen of the little ones peeping in through 
the lattice-work, and expressing their admiration 
by a chorus of screams, at which the consterna- 
tion of the eagle was pitiable to behold. 


From our head-farmer, we obtain the following: 
Grade Holstein cows are growing in favor in this 
vicinity. One of our neighbors has three, which 
he says average 26 lbs. of milk a day on good hay. 
Dr. Kingsley of Rome purchased a heifer calf of us 
in 1873,.and he now writes of her: “My two- 





year old Holstein is one of the best in the world. 
She has given as high as forty pounds of milk a 
day. We have never kept a record for any number 
of consecutive days, but I think she will average 
thirty-six pounds, which is a wonderful yield for a 
two-year old. She is very large of her age, has 
large teats, and milks very easily. We have given 
her no extra care, feeding her mostly hay and slops 
from the house. When she is eight years old, her 
equal will be very hard to find. Her milk is very 
rich.” 


Our fruit-packers have lately received the fol- 
lowing notice from Zhe American Grocer : 


‘*A call for a Convention of Packers of Can- 
ned Goods. 

“Believing that our interest, as packers of can- 
neu goods may be promoted by an interchange of 
views on questions of paramount importance to 
our trade, We respectfully invite you to meet 
us for the purpose of considering what can be 
done to secure uniformity in standards of Cans, to 
foster or develop foreign markets for our surplus 
products and to promote the general welfare and 
interest of this industry.” 


The above was accompanied by a letter request- 
ing us to mention the time most convenient for us 
to attend a gathering of this sort, to which was 
added the wish that we should suggest any thing 
that might occur to us as proper subjects of action 
and discussion in such a meeting. 

The plan of the American Grocer appears to us 
to be an excellent one, and calculated to have the 
effect to create a public opinion among packers 
against supplying the market with other than hon- 
est, genuine articles in this class of goods. 

For the last year or more Zhe American Grocer 
has been doing a good work in exposing frauds in 
the line of groceries, especially in the matter of 
raisins, and its influence is having an elevating 
effect on the whole trade. 


Tuesday, May 11.—A fair and sunny day, in which 
your journalist takes a walk over the farm to see 
how the different branches of the agricultural and 
horticultural departments are taking advantage of 
the late season. Resting on a wheel-barrow in the 
midst of his vineyard, I find Mr. Thacker. His 
grape vines are all trimmed and tied up, and a 
hired man is ploughing between the trellisses. 
Near by, are a few rows of choice varieties of 
strawberries, which he is testing in hardiness, yield 
and quality. 

Passing thence to the forcing-house and its con- 
tingent spread of cold-frames, I find gardener 
Thayer busily engaged. He shows me five hundred 
tomato plants in the forcing-house, started in Janu- 
ary, on many of which hang green tomatoes as 
large as horse-chestnuts, all of which are in bud or 
blossom, or just setting. In the cold-frames are 
seven or eight thousand tomato plants, mostly 
budded or blossomed, lettuce, and cabbages and 
cauliflowers started last season. In the hot-house 
he showed me several plants of the Russian sun- 
flower some three feet high, started from seed 
given him bya friend. They are said to bear a 
flower which is fifteen inches in diameter. 

Meeting gardener Hawley, he tells me that he 
has already sown an acre of peas, planted an acre 
of potatoes, sown his turnips, parsnips and beets, 
and is making preparations to sow the rest of his 
“garden sass.” 

North of the Arcade, Mr. Seymour is setting out 
strawberry plants. The lateness of the season 
makes him behindhand with his work, but he has 
set out three-quarters of an acre of red-raspberries, 
one and one-half acres of black, and his old bushes 
are nearly all trimmed and tied. 

Farmer Kinsley says he has sown twenty-five 
acres of oats, four of beets, and is ploughing thirty- 
five acies preparatory to planting them with sweet- 
corn for the fruit-packers. 


IN our law lecture from J udge Towner the[past 
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week, trial by jury was the principal common-law 
institution considered. Its origin is a mooted point, 
concerning which historians differ. The ancient 
Britons practiced it, and claimed that it was the in- 
vention of their great fabled legislator, Woden. 
The Romans found it among the Saxons; it was 
used by the Athenians of antiquity, and is found 
as far back as the records of history extend among 
old feudal nations, France, Italy, Germany, etc., 
though in the countries where the common law pre- 
vails, it exists in its most perfect form. After 
William of Normandy subdued England in the 11th 
century, he sought to introduce into that country 
wager of battle as a substitute for trial by jury. 
But this custom was so contrary to the genius of 
the common law, that it was not much employed 
except among the Normans and the knights and 
nobles or special adherents of the king. Scott in 
his novel of Ivanhoe, gives a vivid picture of the 
manner in which wager of battle was conducted, 
in the scene between Wilfred of Ivanhoe and the 
Knight Templer, Bois-Gilbert, by which the fate 
of the beautiful Rebecca was decided. But shortly 
after this, in the reign of the weak and wicked 
John, we find the English barons in the Magna 
Charta wrested from their king, insisting most 
strenuously that the trial by jury be maintained. 


From historical points our lecturer passed to the 
division of juries into grand and petit, and the 
number of jurymen, so strictly prescribed by law. 
Then he said a few words on the formation of juries 
and the mode of summoning them, at the same 
time explaining to us the “right of challenge” 
which the person on trial has, and which enables 
him to have ejected from the jury any person whom 
he finds biased in his disfavor. 


In his peroration Judge Towner spoke in terms 
of the most unmeasured praise of the trial by jury, 
and pronounced it the most valuable of all the in- 
stitutions of the common law. It provides safe- 
guards against all arbitrary and tyrannical proceed- 
ings toward guilty, or supposed guilty, persons, 
and, though owing to the obligations to follow the 
strict technicality of the rules concerning its ad- 
ministration, many guilty persons are undoubtedly 
enabled to escape, still it is much better to err on 
the side of mercy, than to have the law adminis- 
tered in such a rigorous way, that innocent persons 
be found guilty. 

In the course of his lecture, Mr. T. spoke of the 
principle of common law, which insists that a per- 
son shall be considered innocent until he be proved 
guilty, and the proof to this effect must be so con- 
clusive as to make out the case beyond reasonable 
doubt, so as to make any explanation of his case 
impossible on any other hypothesis than that of his 
guilt. It occured to us that this principle would be 
an excellent element, if rigidly adhered to, in or- 
dinary society. It has for its basis the highest of 
Christian virtues—charity. 

INSTEAD of arising the moment our evening 
meeting hour is closed, and scattering to their 
rooms in the different parts of the house, the ma- 
jority of the family remain in their seats, and the 
transition from meeting to after meeting is mainly 
marked by a buzz of cheerful conversation. The 
stage is always well lighted by two blazing chande- 
liers. On it after an interim, perhaps, appear some 
of the musicians, and favor us with vocal or in- 
strumental solos, duets, quartets and quintets. 
Mayhap some one repeats a poem. The other even- 
ing, by special request, Mr. Warne had a few of 
his scholars recite pieces—Eugene, “A Leap for a 
Life;” Virginia, “The Brook- that ran into the 
Sea ;” and Maud, a long extract from Hiawatha. 
Their recitations were received with applause, and 
we were delighted by a promise of more from the 
children another time. 

This custom helps to keep warm and bright the 





family feeling in our big household, and prevents 
our meetings from becoming, or seeming, stiff and 
formal. 


ONE day last week our fire-warden went down to 
“the Mill,” to have some sawing done. Mr. K—-» 
our head-carpenter, did the sawing for him on a 
bench containing two circular saws (one a ‘“‘slitter,” 
the other a “cross-cut ”’), fastened to the same shafte 
While Mr. K. was sawing, our fire-warden, ina 
hurry for his lumber, reached over to get it just as 
it was done, and, without noticing the whirling saw 
on his side of the bench, incautiously laid his hand 
on it as he reached. The result was a bad cut on 
the back and third finger of his left hand, serious 
enough to render the finger, when healed, stiff and 
almost useless. Our doctor took this occasion to 
give the family some advice during the meeting 
hour, concerning the use of circular-saws. Many 
suggestions were made by one and another, and 
earnest exhortations given calculated to render 
such an accident less liable to occur again. 


Those familiar with circular-saws say that after 
using them for an hour or so, one is apt to become 
careless, and lose almost all sense of the fearful 
nature of the tool he is dealing with. It cuts so 
smoothly, with such arhythmical whirr ! The jagged 
edge of the swift-turning disc, is invisible; one 
only sees, as it were, a shining cloud magically 
cleaving the timber. An ominous fascination 
creeps over you. Quit right here. You are in 
danger. 


WALLINGFORD. 

Mr. P. T. BARNUM’s big show has been exhibit- 
ing in New Haven for atwo days past, and this 
morning his great train, composed of three locomo- 
tives and about eighty cars, passed through 
Wallingford on the way to Hartford. When Mr. 
N. was coming home from Cozicot, yesterday, he 
had a glimpse of the great procession, and on 
arriving home wrote the following account of what 
he saw: 


“T had the luck to see Barnum’s great proces- 
sion at New Haven, to-day. When I reached the 
depot there was a great crowd lining Chapel-st., all 
the way up to the green. I inquired what the occa- 
sion was, and was told that they were waiting for 
Barnum’s troupe. I waited with them some time, 
but seeing nothing and thinking it about time for 
my train, I weit into the depot and as I stood look- 
ing down into the track-pit, I noticed people crowd- 
ing about the street door. I had, as I judged, al- 
most five minutes to spare, so I crowded into the 
crowd and sure enough, there was the great pro- 
cession marching up the side street from the south. 
I did not see either the beginning or the end of it. 
It seemed endless. The first thing I saw wasa 


vast carriage drawn by, I don’t know how many - 


horses, with men all over it dressed in red, white 
blue and gold. Then came a chariot of the Ro- 
man style with three horses abreast and a sensa- 
tional female driving. Then came another and an- 
other—as many as half-a-dozen sensational females 
each driving her three horses, and standing up in 
her Roman war-chariot. Then came what appeared 
to be a company of English fox-hunters, on horse- 
back, with red coats, and behind them came a pack 
of twenty or thirty hounds. Then came two or 
three elephants with riders and paraphernalia. 
Then came the most wonderful group of all—two 
or three platoons of long-legged. hump-backed, ugly- 
looking camels, with riders bobbing up and down 
in the most uncomfortable manner, as the beasts 
plodded along with their jerky gait. At this point 
I concluded my time was up and left the spectacle, 
though I confess I was strongly tempted to hold on 
and risk losing my train.” 


Mondav, May 10.—There was some conversa- 
tion in meeting this evening on the subject of 





economy in small things. Mr. H. illustrated the 
effect of the many small expenses that a person is 
apt to indulge in inconsiderately, because each item 
by itself don’t appear to be much, on the income of 
that person, thus: Suppose you have a big pond 
that, when well supplied with water, will do a large 
business. Now if there are in this pond a thous- 
and or more leaky places, each one of these by it- 
self very small, yet all together they are sufficient 
to waste the water of the pond to such an extent 
that it is almost useless for business purposes. 
Moral.—Economy should begin with the little ex- 
penses that are most likely to be overlooked. The 
following paper was contributed by Mr. N. to the 
discussion : 

‘“* We have lately concluded here at O. C. to re- 
gard ourselves as missionaries. It occurs to me 
that this idea of our position will determine our 
true theory of economy. If we are missionaries 
we are employed by some Missionary Board. Who 
and where is the Board that sends us out? It is 
the Church of Christ in heaven, as I understand it. 
And that Board engages to support us in our work. 
We are not living at our own cost. We have al- 
ways been supported by Providence as truly as 
common missionaries are supported by the Mis- 
sionary Societies. But it is right and reasonable 
that the employing Board in all such cases should 
have some control of the expenses of the mis- 
sionaries. The Board that supports us has al- 
ways been very liberal with us, and undoubtedly 
wishes us to have every thing that is really neces- 
sary or desirable for our work. But we must also 
be in our turn, liberal and considerate toward the 
Board, and see that our expenses are reasonable 
and such as will meet the taste and sympathy of 
those who employ and support us. With this con- 
dition I have no doubt whatever that we shall have 
alundant success in all our businesses; and if at 
any time we find ourselves straitened we may well 


suspect that we are under the criticism of the 
Board for lavish and irresponsible expenses.” 


DEAD BIRDS. 


HILE walking along the eastern shore of 

Oneida lake, near our home, my attention 
was Called to the number of dead birds that lay scat- 
tered along the beach. Sometimes four or five would 
be lying together, partly buried in the sand, with 
their plumage all soiled by the water. They had 
evidently been drowned in the water and washed 
ashore. My surprise continually increased as I 
advanced, by observirg the great numberand variety 
of the birds. While walking a distance of thirty 
or forty rods I saw as many as fifty birds, including 
twelve or fifteen varieties. There were none of 
them decayed, and many of them were in a modere 
ately smooth condition for stuffing, the wind having 
dried their feathers. My companion gathered some 
of the best ones and they were delivered to our 
taxidermist for preservation. Among the varieties 
brought home were the Hermit Thrush, (Zurdus 
Palasit); Brown Creeper (Certhia familiaris) ; 
Winter Wren (Auorthura troglodytes); Golden- 
Crowned Kinglet (Reyw/us satrapa), male and fe- 
male; Yellow-winged Sparrow (Coturniculus pars- 
erinus); Red-eyed Vireo (Vireo olivaceus); Snow- 
bird (Funco hyemalis); also, one variety of the 
Grackle. ‘ 

Besides these I also observed many robins, Wil- 
son Thrushes several varieties of warblers, and a 
number of other birds as small as a wren or smal- 
ler, which I could not recognize. My companion 
said ke saw one owl or a hawk, but he could not 
tell which, as it was partly eaten. 

I also found one bird some distance oui in the 
lake while rowing in the boat. This bird as well 
as allof the rest must have floated some distance 
in the lake as there had been a strong north-west 
wind blowing for several days. 
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The only satisfactory way in which I can account 
for this very unusual occurrence (for those who 
have lived at the lake for a long time say they nev- 
er saw any thing like it before), is by supposing 
that a very strong whirlwind must have passed 
over one of the shores of the lake, stripping the 
bordering woods of their living inhabitants, and 
carrying these birds by its resistless force out 
over the lake, where they were scattered upon its 
surface and were drowned. C. A. Burt. 

Foppa, May 12, 1875. 


A RARE FRIEND. 


"Wee opening days of the season of flowers re- 
mind me of an acquaintance I made during a 
certain month of May, many years ago. I had but 
lately come to the town where he lived, from my 
northern home around which winter still lingered, 
and spring, in consequence, was forced to hold her 
treasures in abeyance. There, not so much as a 
stray hepatica nor even a colt’s-foot was to be found ; 
but as I traveled southward by railway—my first 
long journey in this direction, which perhaps ac- 
counts in part for the color of this description— 
how rapidly and charmingly the scenery changed: 
the fields growing greener; the trees unfolding 
their buds and spreading their leaves wider; the 
birds more and more cheery and musical, appa- 
rently, with every mile of progress; and at last 
as I was about to reach my journey’s end, the entire 
country as far as the eye could see was a 
wilderness in bloom; the air rich with fragrance 
and exhilarating one like wine—it seemed as 
though I was entering, through a long vista of 
enchantments, the happy gardens that we reac of 
in oriental story. 

Walking down the street, one day, a few weeks 
after my arrival, I passed a low, wide window, in 
which were placed three or four rough wooden 
boxes, that contained some plants just then in full 
blossom. I wondered who could be satisfied to pot- 
ter in that way for the sake of a few flowers, when 
there was such a wealth of much finer ones by the 
roadside in the suburbs. 

The next morning I passed that way again, and 
stepping forward to the open window in order to 
get a better view of the flowers—I saw there were 
pinks, Indian cress, and one or two other kinds— 
my glance fell upon a face inside that shone with 
such a smile of welcome as I never met before. 
The man who gave it was old, sixty at least I 
should think, and feeble. I soon discovered, too, 
that he was a cripple. He was sitting on a 
cobbler’s bench, which stood on a little platform 
just within the window, sewing laboriously and 
painfully, it seemed to me, upon the coarsest work. 
Two children on the floor were tying strings to- 
gether and winding them into a ball. Though thin 
and pale they looked clean and happy. They 
made sport of their work, I noticed, and their 
merry prattle ran on without any discord. 

Only a part of the room could be seen from my 
position ; it was evidently almost bare of furniture, 
but I felt it to be sweet and wholesome. Something 
gave it a cheerfulness which I was hardly able to 
account for at the time, something that gave a 
charm even to extreme poverty. I turned toward 
this infirm old man for an explanation. I had 
seen more than one happy face before; I had been 
haunted since my boyhood by a beautiful one 
touched by the soft light of a better world; I had 
seen a countenance that was molded by a great 
love triumphing day after «lay over great suffering 
caused by the cold neglect of the one beloved, 
through many years, but I do not remember that I 
had ever before seen a face so radiant with a godly 
content as was the face of this poor cobbler Jonas 
Kohlweyne. 

Often afterwards I was drawn to this humble 
dwelling as by a magnet. It did me good to re- 





ceive his greeting in response to mine at the win- 
dow—his indescribable, ‘Good morning good sir,” 
as he leaned forward in his seat and bowed to me, 
his face beaming with peace and joy. It made the 
day purer and brighter. I felt that he imparted to 
me a portion of his thankfulness and serenity. 

I did not take the necessary pains to learn very 
much of the way of living of this family or of 
their antecedents. My acquaintance with them 
was not intimate in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Indeed, words had well nigh nothing to do in form- 
ing it—the language current between us being 
rather of that silent kind, which is often if not 
always more expressive than articulate speech. I 
never went inside theirdoor. 1 simplystood rever- 
ently at the window, more reverently 1 fear than I 
ever entered church on the Sabbath day, while we 
exchanged a few words ; or I went a step beyond 
and looked over into the yard where the ragged and 
barefooted children played. I was almost afraid to 
find out how poor they were. I knew he was 
obliged to toil shut up in the little room from six in 
the morning till seven in the evening ; I knew they 
all worked whenever they had work to do; I knew 
they all looked as though they had never had 
enough to eat; I knew that I never heard one word 
of complaint from him, or from his wife or from 
any one of their five children. 

After a long time | learned that the wife was not 
remarkable for natural sweetness of disposition, 
that, indeed. she was quite an ordinary woman 
intellectually and spiritually. She was always at 


work, and it is therefore not to be wondered at. 


taking into account their meager diet, that she 
looked pale and worn. But when she turned her 
face toward you there was always a latent smile, a 
kindly glow in it that made it beautiful. This, I 
became convinced, was caught from Kohlweyne. 
Through him came the rare affatus. Being his 
wife she couldn’t be different. His influence 
was constantly leading her and the children, and 
all with whom he came into connection to conform 
their lives to the standard of a perfect love. 


The children were all small. One of them, 
Richard, was blind—blind from birth. - But the 
affection of the family was so drawn toward him 
that what seemed a great misfortune became a 
household blessing. How tenderly would his 
father lift him up to smell the flowers in the window, 
and when, from time to time, I gave the children a 
handful of strawberries, or other fruit—my great re- 
ward, the beaming smile—how glad they were to 
select the best ones for Richard, so careful too not 
to let him know theirs were not so good. 


Occasionally I would take a walk into the 
country, not returning till evening, but I was sure 
to come down the street where Kohlweyne lived- 
I anticipated how glad he would be to see me. 
From eight to nine was usually his hour of recrea- 
tion during the long, enchanting summer evenings. 
Outside his little work-room he would then sit, for 
a cooler breath of air. Here would | find him 
often with his wife and children taking in the hap- 
piness around him, and it seemed as though all 
the zest and freshness of my walk were imparted to 
him, with positive gain to me, the moment we 
came together. It was very evident that he ex- 
perienced distinct and unenvious joy in the well- 
being of others. Then when I would present him 
a little bunch of wild flowers that I had carefully 
selected, or even a specimen of the beautiful brake 
that grows there, he would be so thankful and de- 
ighted that I would have to hurry away to keep 
from crying. 

He was so grateful for the smallest favors, so 
much enjoyment came to him from the veriest 
trifles, in the common estimation, that the life of 
the grand folks appeared hollow and mean when 
compared with his. I have seen some of this class 
go by his window, and I have noticed their smile 





of mingled pity and contempt when their glance 
fell upon the small display of flowers. in the rough 
wooden boxes, and I could hardly refrain from call- 
ing out to them: O, ye that have eyes why will ye 
not see that Azs are the imperishable riches ! O, ye 
that have ears why will ye not hear the words of 
the Master! “Blessed are the poor in spirit; for 
theirs is”—not will be, but—‘* zs the kingdom of 
heaven.” U. 





GRAMMAR. 
In the May number of the Ga/axy, Richard 
Grant White says: 


I heartily wish that so many of my correspon- 
dents were not so anxious on the subject of their 
grammar; so disturbed because sentences won’t 
‘parse ;” so solicitous to find a “rule” to justify 
every form of speech that they may use. They re- 
mind me of Sampson in “ Romeo and Juliet,” who 
would not bite his thumb at the dogs of the house 
of Montague, unless the law were on his side. 
Now it is very well to have the law on your side in 
a quarrel; and so in the disputes about language 
that seem to be going on all over the country, with 
a pertinacity and bitterness which are to me quite 
incomprehensible, it may be very desirable to find 
a “rule” in Lindley Murray’s quiver to launch at 
the head of an obstinate opponent. It may ‘set- 
tle” him although it does not settle the question. 
But the very worst use to which language can be 
put is to nake it the subject of dispute. Language 
is of no value except for the clear and forcible ex- 
pression of ideas worthy of expression; and for 
the attainment of that end the study of rules of 
grammar is the poorest of all means. Foreigh 
languages must generally be learned by a study of 
their grammar and an observance of rules, which are 
merely formulations of usage; but even they are 
better acquired by intercourse with the people to 
whom they belong, and by reading their best 
writers. A real mastery of them can be attained 
only by those means. No one is master of a lan- 
guage without being able to think in it. A person 
who is obliged to translate his thoughts from one 
idiom to another, will inevitably be a bungler in 
the language into which he translates. But al- 
though the study of grammar is necessary in the 
acquirement of a foreign language, and is the only 
means of becoming acquainted with the construc- 
tion of the sentence in those languages that are 
called “dead,” toward the mastery of one’s mother 
tongue, it gives no help whatever. It is safe to say 
that of the best known writers of the English 
language who wrote before the last thirty years, 
not one in a hundred had received any instruction 
whatever in English grammar. This fact is one 
which may well be laid to heart by the flocks of 
people who are in such a perpetual twitter about 
their grammar. The best English that I have ever 
read or heard, came from men and from women 
who cared as little, and not improbably knew as 
little about English grammar, so-called, as they did 
about the Rosicrucian mysteries. Those who from 
childhood read the best authors and talk with the 
most cultivated people, will speak good English— 
if they have the capacity of speaking it; and if 
they have not that capacity, they can not do it if 
they sit upon a pyramid of grammars. And as to 
rules, they are passing away as a means of teaching 
“the art of speaking and writing the English lan- 
guage correctly.” Those that were formerly held 
to be absolute, have been found in many cases un- 
sound, illogical, absurd, and in all cases quite use- 
less as the means of instruction. With them, 
parsing will disappear. I do not hesitate to say, 
that before another generation of teachers take the 
field, parsing will have been dropped from the 
course of study forever. 


THE NEWS. 


The Centennial Celebration of the surprise and capture 
of Fort Ticonderoga, took place on May 10, with appro- 
priate and inspiring ceremonies. 


Secretary Bristow has just delivered a very damaging 
blow to the gigantic Whiskey Ring, which has so long 
successfully defied the Government. The great diffi- 
culty has been, that many of the Government officials 
have been bribed by the Ring to assist them in various 
ways, and the Secretary was obliged to secretly employ 
new men to make the investigation. On Monday, May 
10, no less than sixteen distilleries, and sixteen rectifying 
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houses were seized in the cities of St. Louis, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee. 
ted at $700,000 or more. It is understood that over 
$1,000,000 per annum has been cleared by this combi- 
nation of whiskey manufacturers, and the ramifications 
of the company are found in every part of the United 
States. 


Three hundred and forty-two lives were lost on 
Friday night, by the wreck of the steamship Schiller of 
the Eagle line, off the Scilly islands, about 35 miles from 
Land’s End, England. The steamship was entering the 
English Channel, on her passage from New York to 
Hamburg, via Plymouth and Cherbourg. She struck 
on the Retarriere ledge during a dense fog, at 10, P. M., 
while under full headway. Of the 385 persons on 
board, only 43 were saved, including 11 of the 141 cabin 
and 3 of the 120 steerage passengers, the first, second, 
and fourth officers, and 25 members of the crew of 120 
men, The Schiller carried a cargo worth $150,000, and 
a heavy mail, most of which has been saved. The 
regular course of the vessels of this line, lies within five 
miles of the Scilly islands, and it is probable that the 
officers supposed that they had passed southward of 
Poi Bank, an island on the edge of the group, when in 
reality she had gone northward of it, through the chan- 
nel separating it from Bishop Rock and Retarriere ledge, 
On Bishop rock there is a light-house and a fog-bell 
which is generaliy heard miles away. The vessel struck 
“broadside on,’”’ and soon went down a total wreck. 
The wind was blowing a gale, a high sea was running, 
and the fog was very dense. Every breaker lifted the 
vessel higher, and drove her further upon the rocks, and 
before her passengers, most of whom were asleep in 
their berths, could comprehend their peril, the bottom 
and sides of the vessel were stove in, and the water was 
washing into the hold and cabins. Two of the boats 
which had been lowered were dashed against the rocks, 
and the passengers and seamen who were in them were 
thrown into the sea. As the vessel sunk in four fathoms 
of water, those who were on deck, clung to the masts 
and rigging. As the hours passed, the vessel began to 
break up, and the masts fell carrying every thing with 
them. When the vessel first struck, the captain issued 
orders that a life-belt should be fastened to every woman. 
This was done, but the heavy sea swept them beyond 
reach of the life-boats. 


In the case of Ann Eliza against Brigham Young, on 
application of plaintiff for a writ of attachment to com- 
pel payment of $500 per month alimony Jendente Lite, 
from the time of the beginning of the suit nearly ttvo 
years ago, as awarded by Chief Justice McKean, a 
decision has been rendered by Chief Justice Lowe. 
It is quite long and may be summarized as follows : 


In all cases of divorce the law was plain and the 
authorities overwhelming that alimony could not be 
awarded unless a valid marriage was either first admitted 
by the parties or proved. The defendant here alleged 
that the marriage was a bigamous and polygamous one, 
and the allegations not being denied, must be taken as 
true. If such a marriage was entered into ignorantly by 
plaintiff, equity will open its doors for her relief; but 
upon the case as it stands, it is not, in the judgment of 
the Court, according to the principles of equity or good 
conscience, to enforce the payment of ad interim alimony. 
It appears from the record, that the alleged marriage 
was celebrated in this city, and that the plaintiff and de- 
iendant both reside in this city. It can not therefore be 
difficult or expensive for the plaintiff to place upon 
record a confirmation or sound explanation of the un- 
exampled allegations made, if any such explanation ex- 
ists, and the Court holds that such explanation is due to 
the common principles of equity and public justice be- 
fore proceeding further in the direction sought. It 
would be strange, indeed, if upon such a state of facts 
unsupported by any rule of pleading or of law and 
unextenuated by any evidence, it could be imposed as a 
duty upon a court of equity to direct or enforce the pay- 
ment of alimony, and thus bestow apparent if not real 
sanction of the law on a practice that is hostile to the 
civilization of the age, and which the statutes of the 
land visit with condign punishment. The motion for an 
attachment is denied and the case discharged. 


The longevity of toads is again under discussion 
owing to a discovery madenear Orsay. In digging 
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up a garden some workmen unearthed some terra- 
cotta vases, which they at first supposed to contain 
treasure. On breaking, however, two live toads 
were found clad in green velvet. This strange at- 
tire showed that they must be at least 200 years 
old, as an ancient treatise on magic and demonolo- 
gy mentions, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, sorcerers buried up toads in this manner 
for the achievement of certain charms.—/V. Y. 
Times. 


RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY. 
HOME-TALKS: BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
Edited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
I2mo, 358 pages. Price $1.50. Oneida, N. Y. 
Published by the Community. 


To students of Social and Religious science this 
book is invaluable. 

It reveals the afflatus of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

It shows the only foundations on which success- 
ful Christian Communism can be established. 


It tells how a pure heart can be attained, 
How a pure personal life can be lived, 


How individuals can be fitted for a pure social 
organization on the largest scale. 


No one who wishes to know the true character 
and purpose of the Oneida Community should 
fail to read this book. It reveals the central life, 
the governing inspiration, the social and religious 
undertone of the Community. Newspaper corres- 
pondents, interviewers and professional book-mak- 
ers have tried often to tell the world all about this 
institution and have conspicuously failed. More 
can be learned from this volume of Home-Talks 
about the essentials of Oneida Communism than 
from all that has been thus published. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


Col. James W. Nye, late Senator from Nevada, 
in consequence of a sad mental disease is now an 
inmate of Bloomingdale Asylum. Col. Nye form- 
erly resided, and practiced law, at Hamilton in this 
county. He had rare ability as an orator, and was 
a man of humor and “infinite jest.””’ The Commun- 
ity will always remember with gratitude the liberal 
spirit which he manifested toward it in the early 
days of its existence. May he find restoration 
and peace. 





Mr. Charles A. Schott of the Coast Survey has pub- 
lished the results of a new discussion of the secular 
change in the magnetic declination in this country and 
some adjacent places in North and Central America. 
The inquiry embraces observations reaching from the 
voyage of Hendrick Hudson in 1609 to the present time. 
He finds that the needle became stationary in direction, 
and then reversed its secular motion in New England to- 
ward the end of the last century, in the Atlantic Coast 
States, to the west and south, early in the present, and 
in Mexico about the close of the first third of the pres- 
ent century. In California, Oregon and Washington 
Territory it has not yet reached that condition, and it is 
not expected to attain its easterly maximum until the 
beginning of the next century, though the date is very 
uncertain. Apparently a little more than a century 
passed before the influence which produced the turning 
of the north end of the needle westward in Maine was 
felt in Lower California. This influence can not be fol- 
lowed across the interior of the country, for lack of ob- 
servations, but the author thinks it may be practicable 
hereafter to find curves that will unite all stations where 
the needle was stationary at a given epoch, and also 
curves connecting points which exhibit an equal opera- 


tion of the force at intervals of ten or twenty years.— 
Galaxy. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Pricee 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged “its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Onerpa CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in‘cloth, $1 so. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘*‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 
Wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. : 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’ ‘“* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OneErpa Circutar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. X.] 
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